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the classics but by a profound and exalted passion for
Dante, he concluded that this perfect form must be
designed for Italy. To those who held out for a
monarchy he would reply, firstly that the old Italian
tradition was republican, and secondly that there was
no means of adjusting the rival claims of the Pied-
montese and Neapolitan crowns. That the Pied-
rnontese monarchy would ever be worthy to unite
Italy was a supposition entertained at one fitful
moment and then rejected and combated with blind
and unflinching ardour. What indeed was Piedmont ?
An autocratic priest-ridden State, without culture
or light, which had absorbed the Republic of Genoa
and persecuted the Carbonari.

Having once fixed this impression of Piedmont in
his mind, Mazzini never changed it. He would not
appreciate the series of great and fruitful measures
by which, under the guidance of Cavour, Piedmont
became the most progressive State in Italy ; and when
in 1870 the Sardinian King entered Rome and the
scattered members were at last gathered together in a
single body, the triumph of a union so accomplished
was to Mazzini the tragic inversion of his sacred and
most cherished hope.

The real clue to Mazzini's power lies not in any
faculty of adjusting means to ends, but in the much
rarer quality of sustained moral elevation. He was
great, not because he could show people how to
circumvent difficulties, but because he could persuade
people to confront them. The ordinary rules of
political arithmetic had little meaning for a man who
consistently weighed practical possibilities in the scale
of his moral convictions. Some men win confidence
by steady and substantial gifts of judgment, others